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We  shoul;!  haA-e  regretted  the  lapse  of  time  which  has  taken 
place  since  Ave  undertook  the  task  of  examininaj  the  principles  and 
tletails  of  tlie  Plan  of  Association,  propo-ed  by  Mr.  V'udie  to  the 
Meeting  held  at  Mitchell's  Rooms,  in  August,  I  H'2(),  if  the  delay- 
had  not  enabled  us  to  report  our  opinions  witli  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  we  could  not  have  felt,  had  our  minds  been  less 
exercised  in  considering  and  discussing  this  important  and  deeply 
'""        interesting  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

^  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  have   to  declare,   as  the   result  of 

our  deliberations,  that  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  the 
advantages  which  Mr.  Mudie  held  forth,  as  inducements  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Plan  which  he  so  ably  explained,  are  immediately 
to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  that  the  whole  may  be  secured,  if  the  iiuildinos 
requisite  for  a  fair  trial  of  an  experiment  can  be  erected  wjthiii  a 
convenient  disUuice  of  the  city. 

We  entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  duty  allotted  to  us, 
with  many  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  Arrano'e- 
ments,  with  strong  prejudices  against  the  system  which  tliey  pro- 
pose to  introduce,  and  with  a  fixed  determiiuition  nut  to  allow  our 
judgment  to  be  swayed  by  any  reasonings  which  were  not  founded 
upon  well  ascertained  facts,  or  upon  analoijies  deducil)ie  from 
effects  of  constant  occurrence,  wherever  the  principles  of  the  Plan 
(all  of  which  are  already  in  practical  operation)  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  branch  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  .Mudie  to  state,  that  he  listened  with  the  utmost 
patience  to  the  numerous  objections  which  we  started  at  our  several 
interviews  ;  and  that  in  answering  those  objections,  he  manife.^^ted 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  character  Jiabits,  and  iiiterests  of 
the  working  classes,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  effects  which  the 
Plan  in  question  is  likely  to  produce,  not  merely  upon  the  interests 
of  the  classes  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  designed^  but  upon  those  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Having  made  these  Preliminary  Observations,  we  shall  proceed 
to  explain,  with  the  utmost  practicable  brevity,  the  Considerations 
which  iiave  influenced  us  in  coming  to  the  satisfactory  decision 
above  announced. 

We  shall  not  attem]it  to  recapitulate  even  the  heads  of  the  Dis- 
course delivered  by  Mr.  Mudie,  at  several  places  in  the  .Metropolis, 
and  the  succeeding  Dissertations  of  his  Series  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  he,  with  admirable  perspicuity  and  ability,  depicted  the  cou, 
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dition  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  through  every  period  of 
•which  any  authentic  historical  records  have  reached  us.  He  ob- 
served, however,  that  those  records,  while  they  afford  abundant  in- 
formation respecting  the  Public  Characters  and  Governments  of 
ancient  ;.ud  (/f  comparatively  modern  Nations,  and  alternately  excite 
feelings  of  admiration  and  of  regret  at  the  conduct  of  the  individuals 
•who  have  vindicated  or  abused  the  rights  of  humati  nature  leave  us 
but  scanty  means  of  forming  an  accurate  notion  of  the  influence  of 
the  various  forms  of  C'overnment  which  have  obtained  in  the  world, 
upon  the  true  hajipiness  of  the  people.  He  conceived,  that  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  population  of  any  country,  not  excepting  even 
the  celebrated  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  ever  been  materially 
benefitted  by  the  jealous  jirovisions  made  for  the  acquisition  or  pre- 
servation of  Civil  Liberty,  while  the  vast  majority,  regarded  merely 
as  the  mstrunient  b\  which  factious  leaders  were  to  raise  themselves 
to  power,  was  flattered,  cajoled,  coerced,  or  despised,  in  proportion 
as  the  claimants  for  authority  had  secured  their  own  ends  On  the 
■whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day,  and  more  especially  the  British  Public,  liave,  till  re- 
cently, enjoyed  a  degree  of  domestic  comfort  and  personal  liberty 
greatly  superior  to  what  was  ever  the  lot  of  large  conmiunities  of 
men  in  any  former  age. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  the  just  admiration  in  which  the 
British  Constitution  is  held,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  even  in  this 
favoured  land.  Statesmen  and  Philosophers  (with  but  few  excep- 
tions) a})pear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  large  mass  of  the 
people  must  necessarily  endure  the  evils  of  Poverty  ;  in  other 
■words,  that  Population  will  ever  have  a  tendency  to  outrun  the 
means  of  comfortable  Subsistence. 

In  the  course  of  our  enquiries,  our  attention  has  been  particularly 
called  to  the  fact,  not  less  true  than  paradoxical,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  experiencing  an  unprecedented  degree  of  general 
Distress,  at  a  moment  when  the  kingdom  is  abounding  in  Wealth  ; 
and  wheii  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  that  the 
soil  is  capable  of  producing  a  sufficiency  of  food  for,  at  least,  twice 
the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants.  Tlie  immediate  cause  of  this 
state  of  things  may,  most  certainly,  be  traceil  mainly  to  the  won- 
derful progress  which  Mechanical  Inventions  for  abridging  human 
labour,  have  made  within  the  last  25  or  30  years :  —  a  progress 
which,  far  from  being  interrupted  by  the  lamentable  effects  already 
produced  is  still  advancing  with  acccle"ated  force.  While  we 
chiefly  attribute  the  d  fficultics  of  the  country,  however,  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  Mechanical  Agency  lor  hum;m  labour,  it  is  proper  also  to 
remark,  that  this  injin-ious  and  seemingly  jjaradoxical  result  of  use- 
ful invention  would  not  have  arisen,  but  in  an  exceedingly  ill  con- 
structed frame  of  society  ;  and  that,  under  a  better  system,  the 
extension  <.f  scientific  and  mechanical  power  is  certain  to  be  of  the 
highest  benefit  to  muiikind  at  large. 

Deplorable  as  is  the  jjrospcct  which  the  present  state  of  things 
presents  to  the  unnds  of  reflecting  men,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
l)e  Vfholly  impracticable,  (n-(!n  ii"  it  were  desirable,  to  discontimie  the 
use  of  machinery  ;  since^  if  our  steam-engines  were  to  be  destroyetlj 


the  knowledge  of  tlie  scientific  principles  on  which  they  are  con- 
structed is  so  widely  diffused  by  means  of  the  press,  that  their  re- 
construction would  be  easy  and  certain  ;  and  as  it  is  hi.;'!  y  impro- 
bable that  nations  envious  of  our  wealth,  and  not  stiKi  lii.j;  under 
the  effects  of  an  inia<rinary  excess  of  population,  would  f<)ll,>\v  so 
rash,  though  self-devoted  an  exain])Ie,  its  effect  must  necessarily  be 
to  reduce  the  manufacturin<^  im])ortance  of  this  country  (hi-  below 
the  par  of  our  Continental  Rivals.  The  obvious  remedy  for  the 
manifold  and  growing  evils  of  our  present  condition,  is,  doubtless, 
to  render  machinery  subservient  to  the  real  interests  of  the  whole 
population,  and  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  manual  labour  which 
machinery  has  displaced,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  myriads  of  acres 
which  are  now  lying  waste,  and  to  enable  an  increased  agricultural 
population  to  exchange  the  produce  of  the  soil  thus  rescued  from 
sterility,  for  our  superabundant  manufactures. 

There  are,  besides,  various  other  arrangements  of  obvious  and 
easy  introduction,  which  wouhl  facilitate  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  new  wealth  in  a  ratio  of  rapidity  which  would  almost 
instantly  eidarge  and  secure  the  comfort  and  abundance  of  the 
whole  people,  and  carry  ultimately  the  prosperity  of  this  and  of 
all  other  countries  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Mr.  Mudie  proceeded  to  shew  that,  to  the  co  operation  of  man 
with  man,  society  owes  every  advance  which  it  has  made  from  the 
most  barbarous  stale,  to  the  present  stage  of  civilization  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  evils  vvitli  which  civilized  man  has 
been  afflicted,  may  be  traced  to  his  early,  numerous,  and  continued 
deviations  from  this  principle  — deviations  which  have  compelled 
each  individual  to  seek  the  promotion  of  his  own  interests  and 
happiness  at  the  expense,  or  at  least  independently,  of  those  of 
others,  and  v.'hich  in  every  society  hitherto  constructed,  have  finally 
resulted  in  the  wretchedness  and  ruin  of  all. 

Although  the  effects  of  combination  are  chiefly  obvious  in  the 
conduct  of  state  affairs,  and,  above  all,  in  the  constitution  and  ope- 
rations of  military  bodies,  there  are  nevertlieless  some  other  institu- 
tions in  which  that  principle  has  been  rendered  powerfully  sub- 
sei-vient  to  the  promotion  of  civil  or  religious  objects.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  religious  associations  have  too  frequently 
been  entered  into,  at  the  call  of  some  erratic  genius,  whose  de- 
luded followers  have  immured  themselves  in  monasteries,  or  re- 
tired into  deserts,  to  practise  the  silliest  extravagancies  of 'supersti- 
tion, and  the  nu>st  pitiable  and  loathsome  excesses  of  ascetic  rigour. 
But  although  monastic  institutions  afford  lamentable  examples  of  the 
perversion  of  the  social  compact,  tliey  nevertheless  exhibit  striking 
proofs  of  what  is  to  be  effected  by  the  principle  of  co-operation. — 
"  A  politician,"  says  Burive,  "  to  do  great  things,  looks  for  a  puuer, 
what  our  workmen  call  a  purchase  ;  and  if  he  finds  thtit  power  in 
politics  as  in  mechanics,  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  ajiply  it.  In  the 
monastic  institutions,  in  \\\y  opinion,  was  found  a  great  power  for 
the  mechanism  of  politic  benevolence."  * 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  our  own  country,  and  to  other 

*  Ikficctions  on  the  RevoluUou  in  Trance,  vol.  v,  p,  29t. 
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Protestant  states,  European  or  Ti'ans-Atlantic,  we  discover  institu- 
tions more  worthy  of  our  re£:far(l,  since  their  objects  are  unques- 
tionably productive,  if  not   of  unininglcd   good,  yet  of  so  large  a 
})ortion  of  benefit  as  to  reflect  high  credit  upon  tlieir  founders  and 
managers.       Of  this  description  are   our    colleges,  our    establish- 
inents  for  disabled  seamen  and  soldiers,  our  hospitals  and  asylums, 
where,  by  the  participation  of  numerous  indivduals  in  a  common 
stocky  infinitely  more  j;ood   (even  under  arrangements  in  many  re- 
spects exceedingly  imperfect)  is  obtained  for  a   specific    sum    of 
money  than  could  possibly  be  procured,  if  each  individual  were  to 
be  subsisted  or  attended  to  on  the  plan  jjursued  in  ordinary  society. 
In  America,  we  find  several  societies  which,  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings, Jave  in  a  few  years  become  possessed   of  great  wealth, 
simply  from  the  combination  of  their  physical  and  mental  powers. 
Of  one  of  these  societies,  denominated  the  "  German  Settlement  of 
Harmony,"  a  description  has  been  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cour- 
tauld,  dated  August  If),  1 8 19*.     The  account   of  another,  muTned 
Shaker f!,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Owen  t.     While  the  history  of 
these  societies  strikingly  proves  the  advantages  of  the  co-operative 
system,  the  celibacy  which  they    enjoin  must  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  natural  force  of  their  example  in  other  respects. 

The  Moravian  Establishments  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  present 
in  many  respects  a  more  pleasing  pictui'e.  We  are  not  at  present 
acquainted  with  their  system  of  management  in  all  its  details ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  if  it  had  been  free  from  eiTor,  many  other 
denominations  of  Christians  would,  long  ere  this  time,  have  formed 
similar  societies,  and  have  held  forth  to  mankind  at  large,  striking 
exainples  of  the  happiness  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  practice 
of  Christian  precepts. 

The  foregoing  remai-ks  have  been  made  with  the  view  chiefly  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  constituents  to  such  institutions  as 
illustrate  in  some  measure  the  effects  anticipated  by  Mr.  Mudic 
from  the  arrangements  he  has  submitted  to  us. 

Upon  the  most  mature  refiection,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  so  long  as  Ave  continue  to  act  upon  the  isolated  plan  which 
has  been  hitherto  pursued,  we  must  ever  be  haunted  by  the  pain- 
ful apprehension  of  being  ingulphcd  in  that  vortex  of  paupprism 
which  the  decreasing  demand  for  human  labour  is  daily  enlarging ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  associating  together  in  the  mode  proposed 
that  this  catastroi)he  can  be  averted  ;  but  we  are  also  convinced 
that,  by  combining  our  industry,  our  skill,  and  our  mental  faculties, 
we  shall  not  njerely  bid  defiance  to  poverty,  but  secure  a  com- 
petency of  the  goods  of  life,  a  vast  accession  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments and  rational  anuistments ;  and,  above  ail,  the  means  of 
giving  such  an  education  to  our  childicn  as  shall  ensure  to  thevnan 
adequate  portion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  confirm  them  in  virtuous 
habits. 

♦  Sec  a  Paii)|ililcl,  entitled  "  Mr.  Owen's  Arrangements,"  &c.  ;n  llirec  Letters 
to  Mr.  Riciirdo.      Lfngiiian  and  Co-  1819. 

T  Mr.  Birckljeck  »\io  spciiks  of  the  efleits  of  tlieir  eoinljincd  powers  in  terin?>  of 
nduiiriilion  ;  and  indcrd  tliey  liiive  hi  en  noticed  in  it  similar  tuanncr  by  various 
otLcr  inttlli<:ent  travellers  and  observers. 


Let  us  remember,  that  tlie  working  classes  are  tlie  creators  of 
•wealth  ;  and  let  us  see  whether,  instead  of  wasting  our  energies  in 
unprofitable  or  degrading  pursuits,  it  may  not  be  practicable,  by- 
arrangements  periectly  lawful,  and  entirely  within  our  owu  com- 
petency, t  >  create  new  v/ealth  for  ourselves,  and  so  to  manage  our 
affairs,  even  in  the  infancy  of  our  associations,  as  to  procure  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  same  money,  and  to 
enable  our  wives  to  perform  their  domestic  duties  more  skilfully, 
in  half  the  time  whicli  those  duties  at  present  occupy.  We  are 
as  certain  as  Ave  are  of  our  existence,  that  this  may  be  done,  n  we 
know  but  our  own  strength,  and  be  tiue  to  ourselves. 

Happily,  our  Friendly  Societies  and  other  Clubs,  have  already 
rendered  us  familiar  with  the  blessed  effects  of  union. 

Hopes  have  been  held  out  that  the  condition  of  all  classes  Avould 
be  improved  by  a  constitutional  Reform  of  the  Government.  We 
refniin  from  offering  any  opinion  upon  a  subject  v/hich  it  is  didicult 
t"/liscuss  with  good  temper  ;  but  while  we  reserve  the  right  of 
criticising  t!ie  I'roceedings  of  Government,  and  would  on  all  proper 
occasions  exercise  that  right,  we  will  caiididly  declare,  that  we 
think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  allow  our  attention  to  be 
diverted  from  the  formation  of  arrangements  calculated  to  elevate 
us  in  the  scale  of  respectability,  and  consequently  to  give  the  more 
weight  to  any  political  opinions  Avhich  we  may  now  or  hereafter 
entertain.  Of  one  thing  we  are  (piite  certain,  that  no  practicable 
retrenchments  in  public  expendit(n-e,  can  prove  so  beneficial  to  us,  in 
a  pecuniary,  intellectual,  and  moral  point  of  view,  as  the  admirable 
arrangements  which  we  are  anxious  to  adopt. 

It  is  however  necessar\^  that  we  should  explain  more  particularly 
than  we  have  yet  done,  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  the  opinion 
so  confidently  expressed,  that  incalculable  pecuniary  and  social 
advantages  will  result  from  associations  of  the  nature  alluded  to. 

The  principles  which  are  to  operate  the  changes  in  contemplation, 
are  few  and  simple. 

1st.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  self-evident  tliat,  if  a  number  of  persons 
(the  greater  the  number  the  better)  unite  their  money  to  purchase 
the  articles  which  they  recjuire,  at  the  best  markets,  they  Avill  obtain 
a  much  greater  quantity  for  the  same  amount,  than  if  each  person 
were  to  lay  out  his  separate  earnings  with  })etty  retail  dealers. 

On  a  rough  estimate,  we  calculate  the  ag;gregate  difference  at  25 
per  cent,  which  of  itself  would  render  15s.  as  valuable  as  20s.  are 
at  present  to  us. 

2dly,  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  labour  is  shortened,  and 
simplified  in  proportion  as  it  is  divided  and  subdivided.  By  this 
means  the  workman  not  only  acquires  greater  facility,  dexterity, 
and  intelligence  in  the  performance  of  the  business  which  he  has 
undertaken,  but  every  part  of  the  labour  is  distributed  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  hasten  and  improve  its  performance.  — 
Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  domestic  occupations  :  and  we  beg 
of  you  to  consider  what  must  be  its  effect.  —  The  saving  of  time 
is  manifest  ;  so  is  the  acquisition  of  superior  skill  and  dexterity 
in  the  performance  of  every  branch  of  domestic  work,  the  benefit 
of  whicii  skill  would  be  felt  in  the  preparation  of  our  food,  in   tlje 


n^jitness  and  cleanliness  of  our  dwellings  and  apparel,  and  in  the 
management  of  our  children.  The  time  thus  saved  by  the  females 
might,  and  doubtless  would  be  cheerfully  devoted  to  profitable 
occupati  us  ;  but  neither  does  this  embrace  all  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  from  the  proposed  association;  for 
■«'e  all  Icnow,  from  sad  experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  waste, 
where  proper  utensils  are  wanting  for  preparing  our  food,  and  for 
other  useful  purposes.  It  is  a  trite  but  true  saying,  That  "  bare 
walls  make  giddy  housewives ;"  and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  where 
the  article  to  be  saved  is  very  minute,  it  is,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  overlooked,  or  cast  away. 

3dly.  In  the  projected  Associations  there  will  be  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  calling  into  exercise  all  the  best  parts  of  each  other's 
characters,  many  of  which  in  the  present  state  of  society  lie  dor- 
mant. We  shall  reserve  what  we  have  to  offer  upon  this  head, 
until  we  Come  to  answer  some  of  the  objections  which  occurred  to 
us,  and  will  probably  occur  to  others,  against  the  proposed  Plan  of 
Association,  and  proceed  to  mention, 

4thly.  The  children  will  be  more  easily  superintended,  and 
more  economically  and  skilfully  instructed  and  trained,  than  is  no'W 
practicable.  It  is  a  main  object  of  the  Plan  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  our  consideration,  to  provide  large  school-rooms  (which 
will  be  appropriable  after  school  hours  to  other  purposes)  and  also 
a  large  play-ground,  which  will  keep  the  children  from  the  ac- 
cidents and  temptations  of  the  streets,  and  likewise  be  useful  in 
other  respects.  With  such  appliances  in  the  midst  of  our  dwellings, 
the  advantages  of  a  public  will  be  combined  with  those  of  a  private 
education ;  for  the  children,  when  assembled  in  the  school-room, 
will  be  so  numerous  as  to  afford  ample  scope  for  the  application 
of  all  those  methods  of  instruction  which  have  recently  been, 
adopted  with  so  much  success  in  extensive  seminaries  of  learning, 
- —  while  the  domestic  character  of  their  training  and  instruction, 
the  attention  which  will  be  paid  to  their  health,  morals,  amusement, 
and  education,  from  the  great  number  of  attendants  which  the 
Society  can  provide  for  them,  will  present  advantages  which  are 
perhaps  not  enjoyed  under  any  existing  circumstances  in  society. 
Upon  this  feature  of  the  Plan,  our  anticipations  are  of  tlie  most 
glowing  and  delightful  description. 

On  the  important  subject  of  Education,  one  of  Mr.  Mudie's 
proposals  is.  That  the  teachers  and  superintendants  shall  he  fre- 
quently  relieved,  say  every  three  hours ;  and  that  any  teacher  or 
.stiperintendant  having  been  for  the  regulated  period  with  the 
children,  shall  not  resume  his  or  her  charge  on  the  same  day..  They 
w  ill  thus,  he  observed,  it  is  obvious,  be  able  to  devote  their  whole 
attention  to  the  business  of  instruction  during  the  time  that  they 
are  with  the  children  ;  and  their  spirits  and  tempers  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  tried,  by  a  duty  which  is  too  apt  to  produce  lassitude 
and  irritation.  The  children,  on  the  other  hand,  will  thus  never 
be  withdrawn,  for  a  single  instant,  from  kind,  intelligent,  vigilant 
observance,  training,  and  instruction.  Such  an  arrangement,  how- 
ever admirable,  would  be  too  expensive  even  for  families  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life ;  and  would 
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be  perliaj)s  unattain.ihle,  even  by  the  projected  Society,  if  all  the 
teachers  were  to  be  hired  ;  but  as  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  oi'  then),  may  be  drawn  from  the  Society  itself,  that  ob- 
jection vanishes,  particularly  as  regards  the  female  teachers  ;  for 
we  have  aln^idy  observed  that  the  women,  being  relieved  of  much 
of  the  domestic  tol  and  drudgery  by  which  they  are  now  oppressed, 
will  have  leisure  to  devote  their  attention  to  other  objects  ;  and  we 
are  quite  certain  that  many  of  them  will  be  both  qualified  and  dis- 
])osed  to  undertake  what  may  easily  be  rendered  the  "  delightful 
task  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.''  A  system  of  con- 
stant superintendance  and  instruction,  of  the  best  description,  may 
thus  be  formed,  which  would  almost  give  an  idea  of  a  visible  super- 
intending Providence.  P'ellenberg's  Vehrli  is  only  an  individual  ; 
this  would  be  the  sleani-engine  of  the  moral  world  : — an  engine 
of  the  jiower  of  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  intelligences,  at 
the  pleasure  of  societv. 

The  children  lieing  at  all  times  accessible  to  their  parents,  and 
constantly  with  tliem  at  certain  periods  of  tlie  day,  the  parental 
and  filial  affections  will  be  kept  alive  by  pleasurable  exercise;  for 
there  will  be  but  little  room  for  those  harsher  feelings  which  are 
but  to(»  frecjuently  excited  by  the  exuberant  spirits  of  youth  wlien 
pent  u])  in  incommodious  dwellings,  where  exertion  is  mostly  pro- 
ducti^e  of  annoyance  or  mischief,  and  \vhere  the  parents  are  too 
frequently  soured  by  care  and  excessive  exertion. 

We  confess  that  this  feature  of  the  Plan  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
attractive,  independently  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  above- 
mentioned,  to  make  us  long  for  a  state  of  society  in  which  our 
offspring  could  be  thus  superintended  and  trained ;  —  could  be 
thus  easily  elevated  to  a  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence  to  which  few,  alas  !  of  mankind,  have  hitherto  in  any 
age  of  the  world  attained. 

Having  thus  sketched,  though  with  a  feeble  hand,  a  slight  out- 
line of  the  .*>chen!e  of  Association  which  has  been  submitted  to  our 
consideration,  and  having  also  explained  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  adopted  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
we  shall  now  ]^roceed  to  notice  the  most  material  objections  which 
have  been  started  in  the  course  of  our  discussions. 

In  stating  and  answering  objections,  we  shall  not  be  very 
studious  of  order 

The  first  objection  that  we  shall  advert  to,  is  the  diillculty  of 
bringing  a  large  number  of  person.s,  male  and  female  (say  1(  00)  of 
various  dispositions,  discordant  opinions,  and  long  established 
habits,  to  unite  with  the  degree  of  cordiality  that  is  indispensable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  our  proposed  Associations. 

That  some  didicultics  are  to  be  encountered  at  the  outset,  and 
more  especially  (witii  due  deference  be  it  spoken)  as  regards  the 
females,  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny  ;  but  nothing  valuable  in  so- 
ciety is  to  be  acquired  without  effort.  Diflicidties  of  a  much  more. 
fomiidable  description  have  been,  and  are  daily  encountered,  not " 
only  by  every  one  who  aims  at  excellence,  but  by  almost  every  in- 
dividual in  any  of  the  walks  of  life;  nor  are  they  avoidable  even 
by  the  votaries  of  pleasure.     The   vcrv  dilliculties  in  question,  we 
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know  are  to  be  obviated,  since  it  is  notorious  (as  ah-eady  stated) 
that  Societies  have  been  formed  and  still  exist  and  prosper,  in 
spite  of  many  errors  in  the  original  compact,  and  in  the  mode  of 
management,  which  would  have  no  place  in  the  much  more  perfect 
establishments  we  have  in  view.  In  some  of  the  Societies  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  members  are  bound  to  conform  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  founder,  or  to  forego  the  indulgence  of  strong 
natural  appetites,  or  to  renounce  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  after 
they  have  once  joined  the  Society.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  in  our 
conlenipliition.  TUe  Associations  uhich  we  recommend  must  be 
purely  voluntary  in  the  first  instance,  and  every  adult  member  at 
perfect  liberty  to  quit  it  ichen  so  inclined.  The  majority  will  also, 
of  course,  possess  the  right  of  expelling  any  individual  who  shall 
disturb  its  peace,  on  returning  to  him  the  fair  value  of  his  share 
in  the  permanent  stock  of  the  Society,  or  allowing  him  to  sell  out. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  very  inexpedient  to  pro- 
pose any  religious  or  political  test.  We  have  the  gratification  of 
frequently  beholding  large  assemblies  of  persons  of  all  denomina- 
tions cordially  uniting  their  talents  and  money  for  the  promotion 
of  works  of  benevolence.  Our  own  benefit  clubs  too,  and  the  other 
brotherhoods  which  exist  among  Tradesmen,  are  little,  if  at  all, 
disturbed  by  speculative  disputations.  Where  then  Avould  be  the 
great  difficulty  of  preserving  peace  in  the  proposed  Associations  ? 
Each  one  would  have  his  own  apartment  to  which  to  retire  when 
so  disposed.  This,  and  the  power  of  withdrawing  entirely  from  the 
Society  at  a  short  notice,  would,  we  conceive,  effectually  guard 
against  the  danger  of  collision. 

Th6  only  condition  which  we  would  require  of  a  Candidate  fof 
admission  is,  a  formal  recognition  of  this  maxim,  "  'J'hat  whatever 
each  man  can  separately  do,  without  trespassing  upon  otiiers,  he  lias 
a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  as  much 
as  he  can,  without  injury  to  himself,  for  the  benefit  and  comfort 
of  the  Society.'' 

It  is  by  no  means  incumbetit  Upon  the  advocates  for  the  Plan  in 
question  to  shew,  that  no  sources  of  annoyance,  or  causes  of  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  can  arise  in  the  projected  Societies  ;  for 
if  these  shoidd  be  as  nun>erous  as  those  which  now  embitter  the 
cup  of  life,  still  there  would  remain  a  large  balance  of  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  Associations  ;  we,  however,  feel  persuaded  that 
Discord  and  Ill-will  would  find  no  entrance  among  us,  or  would  be 
speedily  banished.  We  are  encouraged  in  this  hope,  not  only  by 
the  testimonies  which  are  borne  to  the  harmony  which  prevails  iu 
similar  Establishments,  but  by  the  foUoAving  Considerations  : — 

1.  Nothing  tends  more;  to  cheer  the  mind  of  man  than  the  pro- 
gressive acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  of  wealth.  This  source  of 
mental  pleasure  nnist  necessarily  be  ensured,  if  the  affairs  of  the 
Societies  are  conducted  with  ordinary  skill ;  —  we  would  rather  say, 
unless  they  are  grossly  mismanaged  ;  and  amicable  consultations 
to  determine  the  best  mode  of  managing  these  affiiirs,  will  occupy 
a  part  of  every  day.  Siuh  consultations  would,  doubtless,  be  at 
loa,st  a^  ])leasant  as  those  to  whieh  Me  are  now  accustomed. 

2.  The  Memljers  of  the  Societies  \\'ould  be  freed  from  many  of 
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the  cares,  anxieties,  and  perplexities  incident  to  the  present  isolated 
mode  of  living.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  discomfort  of 
our  present  dwellings,  and  the  hard  duty  tliat  falls  upon  our  wives, 
operate  but  too  frequently  to  create  a  distaste  for  our  own  fire-sides. 

3.  In  the  proposed  Establishments,  we  should  have  the  option 
of  society  or  of  seclusion;  and  as  our  wives  would  have  the  same 
option,  it  is  reasonable  to  Ku})po'  e  that  our  intercourse  with  each 
other  woidd  be  more  cordial ;  and  that  our  tempers  and  spirits 
would  be  improved  by  the  recreations  or  occupations  in  which  we 
nii^ht  jointly  or  separately  bear  our  part. 

4.  As  each  adult  would  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
subordinate  officers,  and  of  the  <TcneraI  superintendant,  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  that  t'cw  jjrievances  could  arise  upon  the  score  of  Manage- 
ment, more  es))ecially  if  the  business  be  as  much  as  possible  sub- 
divided, and  the  elections  frequently  renewed.  Each  separate 
Establishment  would  of  course  frame  its  own  Ikiles  of  Government. 

5.  The  iiimates  of  these  Establishments  would  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  visit  and  be  visited  by  their  acquaintance  and  friends  ; 
and  would  therefore  command  not  only  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  place,  but  also  .those  which  they  at  present  enjoJ^ 

6.  They  would  also  be  at  full  liberty  to  attend  the  Meetings 
appropriated  to  religious  exercises,  and  those  places  of  worship 
which  each  should  prefer. 

7.  If  disputes  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  Establish- 
ment, they  would  be  referred  to  Arbitrators,  —  whose  a\vard  should 
be  decisive. 

8.  One,  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  disorders  incident  to 
society,  is  the  restraint  which  is  placed  upon  the  natural  bent  or 
genius  of  individuals.  When  a  youth  of  an  energetic  character,  or 
of  exuberant  spirits,  is  pent  up  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a 
private  family,  the  probability  is,  either  that  he  annoys  the  more 
sober  aiul  sedate  members,  or  that  l^e  seeks  out  of  doors  for  op|)or- 
tunities  of  gratifying  his  taste.  Hence  expensive  and  dissolute 
habits  are  contracted.  In  the  proposed  Establishments,  the  chances 
of  finding  a  proper  place  and  suitable  occupation  for  every  variety  of 
character  and  disposition  would  be  greatly  multijilied.  All  energy, 
■whether  physical  or  mental,  is,  abstractedly  considered,  good  :  it  is 
the  misapplication  of  talent  that  ])ro(luces  evil.  If  numerous  Asso- 
ciations should  be  formed,  the  evil  alluded  to,  should  it  arise,  would 
find  its  cure  in  exchanges  among  their  rcsj)ective  ]M embers. 

9.  The  Members  of  the  proposed  Societies  could  have  no  pos- 
sible motive  or  inducement  to  deceive,  thwart,  or  oppose  each  other, 
or  the  comnumity  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  their  interests  being  the 
same,  there  would  be  every  chance  of  harmoniois  concord  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  ;  and  each  indi\  idual  would  soon  find  himself 
possessed  of  so  many  solid  advantages,  from  his  participation  in 
general  benefits,  that  all  would  iccl  eager  to  secure  the  permanence 
of  the  social  edifice. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  exhausting  our  Observations  upon  the 
first  head  of  objection ;  we  shall  now  advert, 

II.  To  an  objection,  founded  iqwn  the  supposition  that  all  dis- 
tinctions of  property  would  be  lost  and  confounded,  by  being  cast 
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into  a  fund  from  Avhieh  the  poor,  the  indolent,  and  inefficient  woxilcl 
derive  the  same  degree  of  benefit  as  the  more  wealthy,  active,  and 
useful  Members.  This  indeed  is  an  objection  which,  we  confess, 
pressed  very  heavily  upon  our  own  minds,  and  which  was  not  re- 
moved until  after  repeated  discussion.  1  he  love  of  independence 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  we  grasp  the  fruits  of  our  industry  or 
skill,  have  hitlierto  been  predominant  features  in  the  British  cha- 
racter ;  and  we  judge  from  our  own  feelings,  that  any  proposition 
which  aj^pears  to  require  the  sacrifice  of  those  feelings,  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  listened  to  with  patience. 

The  Community  of  Goods,  which  the  proposed  Plan  of  Associa- 
tion contemplates,  is  of  the  nature  of  Regimental  or  Naval  Messes, 
where  each  party  bears  his  share  of  tlie  general  expense  This 
explanation  cripples  the  objection,  since  it  leaves  to  every  Member 
the  free  disposal  of  any  accumulations  which  he  may  have  made 
on  joining  the  Society,  or  may  make  during  his  continuance  in  it. 
The  Contributions  of  the  respective  parties  should  be  regulated 
by  the  ability  of  the  least  wealthy  contributor ;  in  which  case,  such 
persons  as  might  be  able  to  afford  themselves  extra  indulgences^ 
might  gratify  their  inclinations  at  their  individual  expense. 

An  entire  and  unrestricted  comtniuulij  of  goods  amongst  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  Association  can  never  take  place,  except  with  the  una- 
nimous consent  of  the  whole  body  :  and  we  may,  therefore,  rest 
assured  that  it  Avill  not  be  adopted  unless  its  advantages  shall  be 
perfectly  obvious  ;  in  which  case,  the  sooner  the  period  of  its  intro- 
duction arrives  the  better. 

III.  Another  objection  is.  The  probability  that  the  funds  of  the 
Society  may  be  diverted  to  private  ends,  or  be  mal-admin  stered. 

This  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  demand  .^erious 
consideration  ;  for  unless  it  be  practicable  to  ))lace  the  IVmds  in  a 
state  of  security,  the  peace  of  the  Society  must  be  ever  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  jealousy  and  distrust.  It,  howe\  er,  appears  to  us,  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  which  will  so  diminish  the  chances  of 
misappropriation,  as  to  remo\e  all  painful  anxiety  on  this  score. 

In  the  first  place,  one  great  souice  of  pecuniary  advantage  to 
the  Society  will  consist  in  the  payment  of  ready  money  for  the 
articles  which  they  may  reciuire;  and,  if  the  payments  are  made  on 
delivery,  they  may  take  jjlace  in  the  presence  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Members. 

When  (as  we  expect  will  eventurvlly  be  the  case)  funds  sliall  ac- 
cumulate, they  may  be  lodged  in  tiie  banking  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  name  of  the  Society  ;  and  be  drawn  out  only  by 
drafts,  signed  by  a  Comunltee.  If  that  Committee  be,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  periodically  renewed,  the  Chairman  and  two  other  Members 
at  least  of  the  old  Connnittee  should  ;ij)prize  the  Bank  of  the  names 
of  their  successors,  whose  signatures  should  also  be  forwarded  with 
the  notification.  The  same  rule  will  of  course  ajjply  to  the  case  of 
the  Society  starting  with  funds,  whether  accpiired  by  Subscription 
or  by  l^oan.  No  man,  whose  intentions  are  pvn-e,  will  be  offended 
at  tlie  adoption  of  every  wi.se  and  proper  precaution  for  guarding 
against  dishonesty  ;  aiul  it  will  ol"  course  rest  with  any  Member  to 
propose  such  further  regulations  upon  this  subject  as  may,  in  his 
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judgment,  be  ex])eclient.  Perhaps,  it  should  be  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  Society,  That  a  certain  minority  (say  one-fourth;  ■should 
be  competent  to  place  additional  cltcc/iS  upon  the  Cashiers  ;  and 
that  a  certain  majority  (way  three-fourths)  sliould  he  necessary  to 
sanction  disbursements  exceeding'  a  specified  amount. 

One  arand  security  against  niisap))ropriation  or  mal-admiiiistra- 
tion,  will  be  I'ound  in  the  facilities  vvliich  the  daily  assemblage  of 
the  Meml)ers  will  afford  for  inspecting  the  accounts;  which  should 
be  audited  weekly. 

The  custody  of  the  Stores  should  be  divided  into  De))artments, 
the  chiwge  relieved  at  short  periods  ;  and  a  Weekly  Distribution  be 
made  of  the  necessary  Stores,  according  to  indents,  signed  by  the 
respective  Under  Store- keepers. 

These  suggestions  may  be  easily  multiplied  or  modified  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  sucii  matters. 

We  really  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  tiiat  tlie  proposed  Associa- 
tions will  be  wanting  in  the  Avit  and  vigilance  necessary  to  secure 
their  property  from  dilapidations  of  every  descrij)lion.  Something, 
no  doubt,  must  be  risked  in  all  human  transactions  ;  but  the  risks 
occurring  in  the  dealings  of  mankind  in  the  existing  state  of  society, 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  in 
an  Association,  the  Members  of  which  will  be  in  a  happy  measure 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  motives  to  which  is  to  be  traced 
the  disposition,  now  too  prevalent  among  men,  to  compete  with,  to 
over-reach,  to  out- wit,  and  to  cheat  each  other,  the  risks  alluded  to 
must  be  very  slight.  VV'ith  this  observation  we  close  what  we  had 
to  offer  upon  the  Custody  and  Management  of  the  Property  of  the 
proposed  Associations. 

To  advert  to  all  the  other  objections  which  have  been  started  by 
those  with  wliom  we  have  conversed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Plan, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  which  we  wish  to  prescribe  to  our  Report, 
we  shall,  however,  briefly  notice  two  or  three  of  those  objections. 

IV.  It  has  been  objected.  That  if  Associations  of  the  nature  pro- 
posed were  generally  adopted,  they  would  greatly  injure,  if  they  did 
not  absolutely  destroy,  the  small  Retail  Trade.  That  this  is  proba- 
ble we  cannot  deny  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  would  pro- 
duce irreparable  mischief  to  society  The  operation  of  this  sup- 
posed evil  would  be  gradual  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such 
Societies  will  spring  up  simultaneously.  The  small  Retail  Dealer 
will,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  time  to  j)repare  himself 
for  the  change  ;  and,  if  he  has  capital,  will  exercise  his  sagacity  in 
finding  out  profitable  modes  of  em}jloying  it ;  —  for  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  upon  the  co-ojK'iative  system,  at  least  as  much 
money  will  be  spent  as  at  present.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  more 
produce  will  be  raised,  and  consequently  that  exchanges  of  produce 
■will  be  multiplied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Retail  Dealer  is 
destitute  of  capital,  he  cannot  do  better  than  join  one  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, where  he  may  be  usefully  employed,  either  in  jjurchasing 
and  serving  out  the  articles  in  which  lie  formerly  dealt,  or  in  some 
other  mode.  We  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  ex])ected  to  refrain  from 
resorting  to  the  best  markets,  lest  his  interests  shoulti  be  affected. 
All  trade  is  liable  to  fluctuations,  from  competition  or  caprice. 
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V.  We  have  been  warned  against  expecting  that  the  proposed 
arrangements  will  produce  the  moral  good  which  the  projector  an- 
ticipates. Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  question  of  human 
perfectibility,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  have  ever  been  actuated  by  a  belief  in  the  practicability 
of  improving  the  moral  characters  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Such 
persons  will  regard  with  complacency  arrangements  which  afford  the 
best  possible  opportunity  of  reducing  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
to  practice. 

Let  us  then  leave  the  question  at  rest  upon  this  basis.  That  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume,  that  Avhatever  heights  of  wisdom,  of  virtue, 
and  of  piety  have  been  attained  by  the  few,  are  attainable  by  all  to 
whom  similar  advantages  of  mental  culture  shall  be  extended. 

If  any  person  should  harbour  a  doubt  upon  this  subject,  we  would 
refer  him  to  the  triumphant  achievements  of  the  late  Coimt  Rum- 
ford,  at  Munich  ;  of  Mr.  Fellenbei-g,  at  HofFwyl ;  of  Mr.  Owen, 
at  New  Lanark  ;  and  of  our  ovv'n  Mrs.  Fry,  in  Newgate,  in  proof  of 
the  plastic  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  influence  of  kind 
treatment  in  the  formation  of  character. 

VL  The  last  objection  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  by  increas- 
ing the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes,  population  will  also  be 
increased;  and  that  any  alleviation  of  the  evils  which  now  press 
upon  those  classes,  will  but  aggravate  the  misery  of  posterity.  We 
might  perha})s  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  if  a  certain 
portion  of  misery  is  really  necessary  to  keep  population  within  the 
competency  of  provision,  it  would  be  the  more  incumbent  on  us,  by 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  irlelligence  and  strength  of  Avhich  we  are 
possessed,  to  strive  to  attain  such  a  station  in  society  as  may 
secure  us  and  our  posterity  from  the  influence  of  the  predicted 
curse  :  but  -vve  boldly  appeal  to  the  learned  Divine  (Mr.  Malthus) 
who  has  been  placed  in  so  elevated  a  rank  in  the  modern  school  of 
political  economists  to  say,  whether,  ])lacing  out  of  the  account 
other  portions  of  the  habitable  globe  and  the  seas,  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  at  least  twice  the  nu;n\)er  of 
its  present  inhabitants  (some  high  agricultural  authorities  carry  the 
estimate  much  further)  ?  and  whether  he  thinks  it  argues  much  in 
favour  of  the  present  system  of  management,  that  with  so  large  a 
portion  of  waste  land,  with  the  Avhole  of  our  soil  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated, and  with  such  unlimited  manufacturing  power  as  this 
country  at  present  possesses,  all  the  miseries  of  a  redundant  po- 
pulation should  be  endured.'' 

If  i'oreign  nations  will  not  take  our  manufactures  in  exchange 
for  agricidtural  produce,  we  trust  that  agricultural  customers  will 
spring  up  at  home,  and  that  we  shall  ere  long  find  means  to  divide 
among  oinstlves,  by  a  fair  exchange  of  produce  for  produce,  all  the 
goods  and  provisions  that  our  domestic  industry  and  ingenuity  can 
create,  and  indeed  so  to  open,  renovate,  and  enlarge  the  home-market, 
as  to  render  it  nuich  more  valuable  to  all  the  interests  of  the  .state, 
to  the  labourer,  the  farn)er,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the 
land-owner,  and  the  revenue,  than  would  arise  from  a  degree  of 
foreign  trade  more  j)rosperous  even  than  that  of  any  the  most 
favoured  year  of  our  connnercc.  The  country  abounds  M'ith  means 
and   materials   of  wealth,  and  possesses   unemployed  productive 
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powers  (in  manual  eneri^y  and  mechanical  agency)  of  vast  extent, 
and  capable  of  almost  unlimited  increase,  hy  what  fatal  error  then 
is  it  that  in  this  land  of  abundance  there  is  so  raucli  wrctcliedne.ss 
and  want  ?  By  what  blind  mismanagement — by  what  evil  influence 
other  than  the  iron  fetters  of  Ignorance,  are  men  withheld  from 
immediately  extricating  themselves  from  the  miseries  and  increas- 
ing difficulties  witli  which  tliey  are  assailed  ?  —  By  what  hitherto 
unaccountable  fatality  has  it  been  that  this  country  has  been  kept 
dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  a  large  portion  of  its  food,  though 
its  own  soil  required  only  increased  culture,  in  order  to  furnish  a  re- 
dundancy —  that  the  cultivators  of  the  land  complain  of  inadequate 
remujieration  for  their  industry  and  capital,  while  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  half-starving  con- 
sumers—  that  the  niaimfacturer  of  clothing  complains  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  his  trade,  while  one  lialf  of  liis  countrymen  are  inade- 
quately furnished  with  comfortable  apparel  —  that  the  makers  of 
all  the  articles  of  necessity,  comfort,  or  elegance,  are  lookino-  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe  for  consumers,  while  the  dwellings  of 
millions  of  Britons  are  only  scantily  supplied  with  some,  and  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  most,  of  the  numberless  and  valuable  utensils  and 
fcibrics  which  inventive  skill  has  created  for  the  convenience,  com- 
fort, or  embellishment  of  human  life  —  and,  that  knowledge  itself 
even,  is  communicated  so  slowly,  and  acquired  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, while  there  are  millions  of  intelligent  beings  shrouded  in 
ignorance  ?  Let  us  at  last  break  down  the  impediments  Avhich  have 
hitherto  kept  men  from  assisting  themselves  and  each  other.  Let 
those  who  can  make  one  article  be  so  situated,  that  they  can  ex. 
change  with  persons  who  can  make  others.  Let  the  linen,  cotton 
woollen,  and  silk  weavers  interchange  witii  each  other,  and  with  the 
cutler,  the  upholsterer,  the  liosier,  the  hatter,  tlie  tanner,  the  printer, 
the  builder,  farmer,  teacher,  &c.  and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  there 
is  no  want  of  a  market  for  tliem  all  ;  —  that  all  have  "■real  zca/iis 
which  require  to  be  supplied  ;  and,  which  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance, that  they  jjossess  the  power  of  abundantly  nipplijing  everv 
deficiency  of  which  they  now  complain.  Let  us  but  be  placed 
together  in  dwellings  whicii  are  contiguous,  and  with  the  command 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  soil,  for  wliich  we  will  pay  the  usual 
rental,  and  we  shall  soon  shew  our  Legislators  what  we  are  capable 
of  doing  for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  for  our  landlords,  for  our 
employers,  for  our  country,  and  for  our  fellow-creatures. 

We  will  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  point  with  a  {Q\f  lines 
of  Mr.  Southey, — which  deserve  to  be  written  in  diamonds. 

"  Triiin  up  tliy  cliildriMi,  England, 
In  tlie  ways  ot' righteousness  —  and  fucd  them 

With  the  bread  ol'  w  liolcsonie  doctrine.  — 
Whert-  liast  thou  tliy  mines  —  hut  in  their  industry  ? 
Tliv  bulwarks  where  —  but  iu  their  breasts  ?  —  thy  n)i>'ht, 

But  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  NUMBERS,  therefore,  be  tliy  Weai.tm, 
Tliy  SmExcTn,  —  thy  Power,—  thy  Safetv,  —  auJ  thy  Pride  ? 

O  griL'fthen — grief  and  shame,    " 
If  in  this  flourishing  land  there  should  be  dwellin"s, 
Where  the  new-born  babe  doth  bring  unto  its  Pa'rcnts'  soul 
No  joy  !  —  %vhere  sii'.ialid  Poverty  receives  it  at  the  birth. 

And,  on  her  wilher'd  knees. 
Gives  it  the  scanty  bread  of  discontent  I"' 
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From  Mr.  Southey,  and  with  gnititiuk  foi-  tlie  clieering  hopes 
which  his  hiv.Quage  inspires,  we  return  to  Mr.  Malthus;  and  we' 
would  say  to  iiim  (if  indeed  he  is  opposed  to  our  sclieme  of  Asso- 
ciation) that  much  as  we  respect  his  tiilcnts  and  character,  we  do 
not  at  all  despair  of  training  our  children  in  habits  which  will 
render  tlieiii  quite  as  loath  as  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  him- 
self belongs,  to  incur  by  imprudent  marriages  the  loss  of  those  com- 
forts to  which  tliey  will  have  been  accustomed  ;  and  we  know  he 
will  agree  with  us  in  affirming  that  a  taste  for  comfort,  if  it  can 
be  diffused  over  tlie  wliole  connnunity,  will  constitute  as  effectual 
a  check  upon  excessive  pojjidation,  as  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
resulting  from  blind  improvidence. 

The  benevolence  of  his  intentions  we  call  not  in  question  ;  and 
we  should  perhaps  participate  in  his  fears,  if  the  British  Islands 
were  actually  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  if  our  colonies, 
and  the  vast  regions  of  the  globe,  which  are  either  entirely  uninha- 
bited or  but  scantily  populated,  M'ere,  as  well  as  England,  over- 
stocked witli  the  human  race. 

\Ve  feel  that  we  liave  wandered  out  of  our  proper  province  in 
entering,  thus  superficially,  into  some  of  these  discussions  ;  but 
there  is  in  fact  no  point  upon  which  we  have  touched  that  has  not 
been  mooted  in  one  shape  or  another  at  our  several  meetings,  and 
we  therefore  claim  indulgence  for  having  ventured  to  offer  an 
opinion  upon  those  points. 

It  remains  for  us  to  sum  up,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  with- 
out wilful  exaggeration,  the  Advantages  which,  after  having 
bestOAved  the  utmost  attention  upon  the  subject,  appear  likely  to 
result  irom  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  mutual  co-operation,  sup- 
posing the  individuals  acting  upon  that  plan  to  be  settled  in  com- 
naodious  buildings  ;  and  also  to  offer  such  Observations  as  may 
suggest  themselves  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

The  pecuniary  advantages  would  arise  from  two  sources:  — 
Savings  in  our  expenditure,  and  New  Wealth  produced  by  our- 
selves. 

1st.  From  the  savings  effected  by  the  purchase  at  wholesale 
prices  for  prompt  payment,  of  alimentary  and  other  commodities, 
which  upon  the  individual  plan  of  living,  are  generally  procured  in 
small  quantities  at  petty  retail  shops,  and  not  unfrequently  on 
credit. 

2d.  From  savings  in  the  cost  of  the  utensils  for  cooking,  brewing, 
baking,  washing,  and  for  cleansing  tlie  apartments.  The  appoint- 
ments of  a  large  establishment  would  be  not  only  the  best  adapted 
to  the  effectual,  skilful,  and  speedy  performance  of  every  branch  of 
housewifery,  but  also  far  less  costly  than  the  aggregate  number  of 
inferior  articles  of  the  abovementionetl  description,  which  ui)on  the 
individual  j)lan,  would  be  wanted  for  the  several  families  of  which 
the  Establishment  would  be  comj)osed. 

3d.  From  economy  in  fuel,  light,  and  iu  the  preparation  of 
aliments. 

The  Establishment  could  either  prepare  its  own  Gas,  or  contract 
with  the  London  Companies  for  lighting  the  public,  and  perhaps 
albo,  the  jorivate  apaitments. 
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It  is  quite  certain  tl)at,  by  brewing  and  baking  for  theraselvest 
the  Society  would  be  considerable  ;jainers. 

And  it  is  equally  certain  that  much  of  what  is  now  wasted  in  the 
process  of  cookeiy,  would  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  many 
nutritive  soups,  messes,  and  puddings,  be  prepared  at  a  far  less  ex- 
pense upon  a  large,  than  is  practicable  upon  a  small  scale. 

There  would  also  be  a  very  material  saving  in  rent. 

4th.  From  the  value  of  part  of  thetime  saved  by  the  Females  of  the 
Establishment,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  household  labour; 
which  time  might,  and  doubtless  would  be  beneficially,  employee] 
in  performing  services  for  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  pay.  Of 
this  description  is  the  making  of  wearing  apparel,  some  parts  of 
the  process  of  brewing  and  baking,  and  the  education  of  the  female, 
and  of  the  younger  male  children. 

As  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  exaggerate  the  expected 
pecuniary  advantages  of  the  Plan,  we  shall  not  search  for  any  other 
sources  of  saving,  or  of  profit,  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  exhibiting  some  of  the  Statements,  by  which  a  very  striking 
result  is  produced. 


In  the  first  place,  then,  say  that  the  rent  of  250 
families  at  present  averages  in  London  £  10 
per  family.  This  gives  a  present  rental  for 
250  families  of 


Cost  to 
the  So- 
ciety. 


Present 
Cost  to 
Families. 


£ 
2500 


We  have  ascertained  that  the  rental  of  250  fa- 
milies, occupying  an  establishment,  and  in- 
eluding  their  dwellings,  public  buildings, 
&c.  and  all  the  comforts  and  accommoda- 
tions to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  not 
exceed 9OO 

Saving  in  Rent — 

BREAD.  —  For  250  families,    150  quartern 

loaves  daily,  at    10|d.  per  loaf,  is  for  bread 

per  anmnn  from  the  baker        .     .     .     .     .     — 

^44  Sacks  Flour,  for  54,750  Loaves  £  1 6O8 

Firing,  Yea?t,  and  Salt    .     .     .     .      135 

Contingencies 30 

Maintenance  of  two  Bakers       .     .        90   1863 
Saving  in  Bread — 

SHOES,  —  1000  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
3  pair  each  annuall}'^,  —  average  cost  at  pre- 
sent, including  mending,  say  7s.  per  Pair         — 

Leather,  (!tc £:j00 

Shoemakers 210 

Incidental 50     550 

Saving  in  Shoes — 

FUEL,  —  Fuel  for  i>50  faaiilies,  at  2?.  per 

week  per  family  ; ,     .     .    . — 

C 


2394 


1050 


1300 


Saviiiss 


£ 


1600 


531 


490 
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Fael  for  Public  Kitchen,  Wash-House,  Brew- 
House,  and  Stoves  for  warming  the  whole 

of  the  Apartments     . 

Saving  in  Fuel 

BUTCHER'S  MEAT.  —  400  lbs.  daily,  say 
average  price  of  Beef  and  Mutton  from  the 
Butcher  fjid.  per  lb 

Cost  of  Meat  when  killed  by  the  Society,  and 
allowing  for  the  sale  of  skins,  &c.  H5,600 
lbs.  per  annum,  at  ^d  per  lb.     .     .     £2427 

Maintenance  of  two  Butchers    ....     ^0 

Contingencies   : 40 

Saving  in  Butcher's  Meat    .     . 

BEER.  —  60  Gallons  daily,  at  20d.  per  Gall. 

Deduct  for  Brewer's  and  Publican's  Profits, 
and  including  their  rents,  servants,  horses, 
licenses,  risks,  &c.  ...:..  £900 
Beer  to  the  Society 


Cost  to 
the  So- 
ciety. 

£ 
400 


2557 


Savinff  in  Beer 


TEA  AND  SUGAR.  —  20S0  lb.  Tea,  at  8s. 
per  lb.  and  19,500  lb.  Sugar,  at  7d.  per  lb. 
Wholesale  price  of  the  above,  say       .     . 
Saving  in  Tea  and  Sugar,  10  p.  cent. 

Clothing  (exclusive  of  Shoes).  —  Say  at 

present  £  1 0  per  annum,  per  family  .     .     . 

Wholesale  pries  of  the   materials,   and 

makitig  up  of  (he  uliule  zmlhin  the  So- 

ciety 

Saving  in  Apparel      .... 

^^NDRIES.  — Fish,  Puddings,  Salt,  Soap, 
Vegetables,  Milk,   Butter,  &c.  say  6s.  per 

l^mily     .     .     ;     . 

Wholesale 

Saving  in  Sundries     .... 


925 


1257 


1650 


29t4 


Present 

Cost  to 

Families- 


3913 


1825 


1.S99 


2500 


900 


1386 


90O 


142 


^".925 


850 


981 


GENERAL  RESULT.  —  Savings,  per  Annum. 


Rent  — 

Bread  — 

Shoes  — 

Fuel  -^ 

Butcher's  Meat 
Beer  — 

Tea  and  Sugar 

C!'.)tii-:i'g     — 


£1600 
531 
490 
900 
1386' 
900 
143 
850 
9Sl 


ie7780 
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We  do  tiot  pretend  to  say  lli;it  these  estimates  are  by  any  means 
correct.  Our  constituents  will  be  av.are  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing accurate  information  on  many  of  the  particvdars  enumerated. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  ..-eneral  result  is  ne;:r  t!i(.'  tiuth,  and 
that,  if  the  saving  on  some  items  has  been  entiin  'ted  too  high, 
tliat  on  others  is  as  much  too  low. 

It  is  of  great  importance  also  to  observe,  that  vve  have  not  taken 
into  accou  it  the  Nf:e  iViuiUh  Vvhich  will  be  created  by  the  Soc-iety, 
either  ii>  the  cultivation  of  land,  or  from  its  manufacture -,  or  the 
profits  which  will  accrue  from  its  trade;  nor  have  we  noticed  the 
available  industry  which  it  will  possess  in  the  older  children,  and 
in  tlie  great  proportion  of  the  females  who  will  be  relieved  from 
mere  domestic  a\  ocations. 

On  the  supposition  that  eacli  male  adult  Member  piy^  One 
Guinea  weekly  to  the  (leneral  Fund,  theref  re,  we  arc  satisfied 
that  tlie  collective  sum  will  provide  the  who)e  I'^stablishment  with 
all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  tiie  comfort*;  of  life  in  abundance  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  power  for  the  purposes  of  produC' 
tioii  and  traffic,  which  we  feel  confident  will  gradually  lead  to  in- 
tLependence. 

With  a  view  to  prove  the  safety  (>f  the  general  results  which 
arise  from  the  whole  of  our  e  iquiries  and  calculations  we  beg 
leave  to  submit  an  Extract  from  the  official  Report  of  tlie  Deputa- 
tion, apjiointed  bj'  tiie  town  of  Leeds,  to  visit  Mr.  Owens  Establish- 
ment at  New  Lanark,  ia  1819  ;  — 

"  Mr.  Owen's  Establishment  at  New  Lanark  is  conducterl  in  a 
njanner  superior  to  any  other  the  Deputation  ever  witnessed,  dis- 
pensing more  happiness  than  perhaps  any  other  institution  in  the 
kingdom;  and  is  founded  on  an  admirable  system  of  morcil  re- 
gulatiyn. 

"  The  population  consists  of  2'2r!.3  individnals,  exclusive  of  188 
persons  employed  in  the  mill  from  Old  Lanark.  Of  this  jiopula- 
tion,  +S3  children,  under  ten  years  of  age,  are  receiving  daily  in- 
struction in  the  schools;  and  by  shewing  towards  them  a  spirit  of 
kindness,  and  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  their  duty  (without 
the  hope  ot  reward,  or  the  fear  of  ))unishment)  they  are  making  sa- 
tisfactory pn^gress  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  as  well  as  in 
music  and  dancing.  In  the  education  of  the  children,  the  thing 
that  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  general  spirit  of  kindness  and  affeo- 
tion  which  is  shewn  towards  them,  a)id  the  entire  absence  of  every 
thing  that  is  likely  to  give  them  bad  habits,  —  with  the  presence  of 
every  thing  that  is  likely  to  inspire  them  witli  good  one>.  The 
consequeiice  is,  that  they  appear  like  o)!e  well  regulate  I  family, 
imited  together  by  the  tics  of  tiie  closest  affection  We  heard  no 
quarrels  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest ;  and  so  strongly  impressed 
are  they  with  the  conviction  that  tlieir  interest  and  liuty  are  the 
same,  and  that  to  be  happy  themselves  it  is  necessary  to  make  those 
happy  by  whojn  they  are  surrounded,  that  they  had  no  strife,  but 
in  offices  of  kindness. 

"  The  next  class  of  the  popijlation  consists  of  the  boys  and  girls 
between  10  and  17  years  of  age.  The  deportment  of  these  youno" 
people,  probably  owing  to  the  advantages  of  their  early  training. 
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is  very  exemplary.  In  business  they  are  regular  and  diligent ;  and 
in  their  manners  they  are  mild  and  engaging.  They  are  taught  to 
know  that  Vice  and  Happiness  can  never  be  long  allied  ;  and  they 
seek  their  gratifications  rather  in  the  improvement  of  their  minds 
than  in  the  company  or  the  habits  of  the  dissolute.  Public-houses, 
and  the  other  reports  of  the  vicious,  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
this  happy  village  ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  absence  of  tlieir  con- 
taminating influence  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  contrast  of 
manners  and  of  conduct  between  the  inhabitants  of  New  Lanark 
and  of  most  (we  fear  Ave  may  say  all)  other  manufactining  places. 

"  In  the  adult  inhabitants  of  New  Lanark  we  saw  nuich  to  com- 
mend. In  general,  they  appeared  clean,  healthy,  and  solier.  In- 
toxication, the  parent  of  so  many  vices  ap_d  of  so  much  misery,  is 
indeed  almost  unknown  here.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  all 
"well  clad  and  well  fed  :  and  their  dwellinsi^s  are  clean  and  invitinsf. 
It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  New  Lanark  System  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  religiovis  character  ;  and  so  groundless  are  the  jippre- 
hensions  expressed  on  the  score  of  Religion  suffering  injm^  by  the 
prevalence  of  these  Establishments,  that  we  accord  with  Mr.  Owen 
in  his  assertion.  That  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  form  a  more  re- 
ligious community  than  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"  In  this  well  regulated  colony,  where  almost  every  thing  is 
made,  wanted  by  either  the  manufactory  or  its  inhabitants,  no 
cursing  or  swearing  is  anywhere  to  be  heard 

"  There  are  no  quarrelsome  men  nor  brawling  women.  These 
eifects  arise  partly  out  of  the  moral  culture  of  the  place,  partly  from 
the  absence  of  public  houses,  &c. 

"  High  wages,  it  is  quite  manifest,  are  not  the  cause  of  the  com- 
fort which  prevails  here.  Tlie  wages  of  those  under  l>  years  of  age, 
are,  for  the  males,  4s.  3d.  ;  for  the  females,  3s.  ,5d.  per  week.  Such 
as  work  by  the  piece,  under  18  years  of  age,  obtain  rather  more  :  the 
males,  5s.  Qd.  and  the  females,  5s.  4d.  The  average  weekly  wages 
pf  those  above  I  S  3^ ears  of  age,  are,  for  the  men,  Jjs.  lid;  for  women, 
(is.  When  they  work  by  the  piece,  the  men  obtain  14s.  lod. ;  and 
the  women,  8s. 

"  The  moral  habits  of  the  ])eople  are  very  exemplary  ;  and  this 
assertion  will  derive  additional  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that 
though  there  are  in  the  institution  l.')80  females,  there  have  been 
only  'iS  illegitimate  births  during  liie  last  nine  years  and  a  half;  and 
the  fathers  of  those  children  have  been  chiefly  non-rchident  inter- 
lopers.'' 

These  facts  are  very  gratifying  and  iinf)oi  tant ;  first  and  chiefly  as 
regards  the  state  of  morals  at  New  Lanark,  and  the  progress  of  tlie 
childi'en  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  and  good  habits;  — 
and,  sccojuilv,  as  rcsjunts  the  general  coniibrt  of  the  })0))ulaUon,  not- 
■withstanding  the  smallncs*  ol' their  wjigcs.  There  is  an  api)earance 
of  ease  and  comfort,  with  which  all  llie  nunx-rous  visitors  of  the  es- 
tablishment, as  well  as  the  deputation  from  Leeds,  have  been  struck. 
The  strongest  proof  is  thus  afforded  of  the  acciwacy  of  the  estimates 
■which  we  liave  formed  for  the  expciulitureof  the  proposed  Society; 
f(^r  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nearest  large  market-town  tq 
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Lanark  is  Glasj^ovv,  wJ)ere  tlie  price  of  tlie  best  beef,  at  the  time  the 
Report  was  written,  was  lOc].  per  lb.  ;  where  in  general  the  prices 
of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  are  little  lower  than  in  London; 
and  where,  on  an  average  of  some  years  back,  they  have  been  de- 
cidedly hijrher  than  they  are  in  the  .Metrojjolis  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  is  of  importance  too,  to  keep  in  view,  that  t'le  arrange- 
ments mvier  which  the  projected  Society  is  proposed  to  be  formed, 
are  much  more  perfect,  with  regard  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
population,  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  the  instruction,  train- 
ing, and  employment  of  the  children,  the  general  comfort  of  the 
whole  Society,  and  even  economy,  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
prevailed  at  New  Lanark. 

The  social  advantages  have  been  touched  u))on  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  we  shall  therefore  briefly  enumerate  them. 

1.  Om-  dwellings  will  be  more  commodious. 

2.  I'hey  will  be  thoroughly  clean. 

3.  So  will  our  linen. 

4.  Our  food  will  be  more  skilfully  prepared,  and  in  a  greater 
variety  cf  ways,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  tastes  and  constitutions- 
of  the  several  members.  A  variety  of  different  kinds  of  food  will 
of  course  be  prepared  every  day,  from  Avhich  every  indivi.lual  ma}- 
select  that  which  is  most  agreeable.  We  are  not  //<?/  philosophers 
enough  to  despise  this  advantage;  and  we  confess  we  anticipate 
solid  gratification  from  sitting  down  every  day  with  our  families  to 
an  abundant  board  of  the  best  provisions,  well  cooked,  and  affordin<y 
a  variety  of  good  cheer,  which  will  more  than  realize  the  happy 
days  of  the  roast  beef  of  old  Kngland.  The  articles  of  food  and 
the  beveraije,  will  also  be  free  from  adulteration. 

5.  The  Females  of  the  Establishment  will  not  be  worn  down  bv 
over-exertion,  nor  by  the  distraction  of  conflicting  duties;  it  is 
therefore  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  be  better  companions,  and 
better  fitted  to  participate  with  their  husbands  in  such  innocent  re- 
creations as  will  be  attainable. 

6.  The  social  qualities  of  every  individual  may  be  readily  called 
forth,  and  turnetl  to  the  best  account. 

7.  The  Establisiunent,  consisting  of  persons  of  various  trades- 
and  callings,  will  be  in  fact  a  College,  M'here  every  useful  art  may  be 
learnt;  and  as  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  that  the 
labour  of  each  individual  should  be  rendered  as  valuable  as  possible, 
skilful  mechanics  will  have  an  inducement  to  impart  their  know- 
ledge to  such  as  are  less  expert  than  then, selves. 

8.  Familiar  Lectures  upon  the  mechanical  arts,  and  even  upon- 
some  of  the  sciences,  may  be  delivered  in  the  school-rooms,  or 
dining-hall.  The  be>t  and  most  instructive  books  on  every  branch 
of  useful  knowledge  n)ay  be  read  aloud,  and  exphtined. 

9.  The  Establishmei-.t  will  well  afford  to  ]iay  for  the  regular 
attendance  of  one  or  more  resjjcctable  medical  men  ;  or  rather,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  skilful  medical  practitioner  would  become  a 
member  of  the  Establishment;  and  a  part  of  the  building  may  be 
appropriated  lor  cases  which  require  sejjaration  from  the  healthy. 

JO.  Each  adult  ?vleraber  of  the  Estiibhshraent  will  liave  the  nght 
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of  visiting  and  being  visited  by  friends  and  connections  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Society. 

11.  Each  individual  Avill  have  a  voice  and  vote,  and  be  eligible 
to  a  share  in  the  management  and  superintendance  of  a  large 
community. 

12.  ((Di'l  ■  niphaficalli/)  We  shall  have  the  happiness  of  *C(??rtg-  our 
children  vrell  ednc&ted  and  trained,  and  of  enjoying  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  care^.sing  them,  and  shall  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing, that  sliould  they  be  deprived  by  death  of  parental  care,  they 
Avill  remain  under  the  watchful  eye  of  friends  who  will  never  see 
them  want,  but  still  "  train  them  in  the  way  they  should  go." 

This,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  branch  of  the  subject,  would 
adu^.it  of  amplification ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  exhaust  our  own 
ideas  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  persons  of  more  livelv  imagina- 
tions will  picture  to  themselves  many  more  sources  of  pleasure 
than  have  occurrrd  to  us  ;  nor  will  we  pretend  to  s;iy  that  some 
evils,  from  which  persons  of  our  class  are  now  exempt,  may  not 
arise  in  such  an  Establishment,  although  we  do  not  foresee  them  ; 
but  it  is  enougli  if  we  have  shewn  that  a  large  amount  of  immedi- 
ate comfort  and  of  progressive  wealth  and  mental  improvement 
will,  in  all  probability,  result  from  these  co-operative  Associations. 
If,  unhappily,  these  advantnges  should  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
growth  of  evils,  which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  our  perspicacity, 
still  we  shall  have  a  way  to  escape,  and  can  at  pleasure  resolve 
ourselves  into  our  present  individuality. 

In  short,  it  is  manifest,  that  so  soon  as  contiguous  dwellings  are 
procured  for  our  residence,  we  may,  imaidcd  by  any  other  capital 
than  our  own  industry,  unass  sted  by  any  other  ])owers  than  those 
involved  in  our  own  energies  and  union,  even  while  we  continue  at 
our  present  emjiloyments,  originate  the  j^ractical  introduction  of 
this  happy  system,  and  inuincdiately  cut  oif  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren from  all  that  mi^e"y  and  wretchedness  which  l)ears  with  an 
overwhelming  force  u))on  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population, — and 
from  which  even  the  most  elevated  classes  are  not  wholly  exempt. 
A\'e  may  immediately  place  ourselves,  by  the  combination  of  our 
powers  and  oin-  means,  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  comforts  and 
abundance  than  are  at  ])rescnt  possessed  even  by  our  employers. 
We  may  immediately  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  bc*t  of  pro- 
visions, cooked  in  the  best  maimer;  ~  of  comfortable  and  hap[)y 
homes,  kept  in  neat  order,  and  lurnished  with  all  ustt'ul  and  ne- 
cessary articles.  We  may  secure  for  our  children  intellectual  edu- 
cation and  moral  training,  accompanied  even  with  the  oriiamental 
acriuivemcnls  of  hiijhly  civilized  and  jjolished  lilie,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  can  be  given  to  the  children  even  of  wealthy  indivi- 
duals, u;;der  the  exi.-ting  imperfect  arrangements  of  society.  We 
may  secure  lor  ourselves  rational  ])leasures  and  amusements,  while 
in  liralth  and  vigour  ;  careful  attention,  kind  tn';;tmcnt,  and 
abundant  suj)povt,  in  siclox'ss  and  in  old  age.  We  may  now  enter 
up<;nthe  conmicncement  of  such  astate  oi' society  assliall  fmnish  us 
with  all  these  benefits,  and  that  not  only  without  re(]uiring  iVom  us 
additional  exertions  of  industry,  but  under  such  arrangements  as 
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•hall  enable  us  efradiiall}'  to  reduce  our  hours  of  labour,  ami  ot* 
Course  to  have  tlie  remainder  of  our  time  at  liberty  for  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  our  lives,  in  that  way  which  is  most  agreeable  to  na- 
ture and  to  the  condition  of  civilized  man. 


We  shall  close  our  Report  with  a  few  Gesieral  Remarks. 

The  forcgoino-  Statement  of  the  advanta<i^es  of  tlie  sclieme  of  Co- 
operation, has  reference  to  a  commiuiity  inhabiting  a  quadrangular 
building  ;  the  offices,  dining-hall,  schools,  and  other  rooms  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  either  occupying  one  of  the  sides,  or  being  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  square.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  advantages  of  such 
an  Establishment  would  be  greatly  encreased  if  a  portion  of  land, 
even  if  hot  more  than  would  be  requisite  for  producing  vegetables, 
find  for  rearing  poultry  and  the  smaller  stock  of  a  grass  farm,  were 
annexed  to  it.  If  surlicient  could  bo  obtained  for  furnishing  milk, 
butter,  &:c.  together- with  a  portion  of  the  animal  food,  the  ad- 
vantages would  be  proportionably  gieat.  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
ff  the  Establishment  itself  were  on  the  skirts  of  the  city,  it  mit^ht 
be  practicable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  rent  a  few  acres  in  the 
vicinity.  Although  we  calculate  that  the  majority  nf  the  male 
mmates  would  be  com]>osed  of  journeymen,  employed  by  masters 
in  the  metropolis,  the  affairs  of  the  Society  (more  especially  if  tliey 
should  possess  a  grass  farm)  would  afford  full  occupation  for  a  great 
number  of  the  Members  ;  and  this  occupation  might  be  so  extended 
as  to  constitute  a  valuable  resource,  in  case  any  individual  should 
be  thrown  suddenly  out  of  employ. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  principle  of  co-operation  is  susceptible 
of  so  many  modifications,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  almost  any  supposed  circumstances.  In  some  cases,  the  be- 
nefits of  such  co-operation  could  only  be  partially  attained ;  but 
still  something  might  be  gained.  AVherever  Friendly  Societies  or 
Benefit- Clubs  exist,  the  Members  would  do  well  to  form  them- 
selves into  Associations,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  modes  in  which 
they  can  reap  any  of  tlie  advantages  held  forth  in  the  above  Plan. 
In  some  cases,  it  might  be  merely  practicable  to  unite  a  portion 
of  their  earnings  for  the  purchase,  at  the  best  markets,  of  certain 
articles  of  Provisions  or  of  Clothing  ;  Avhile^  in  other  cases,  where 
the  parties  inhabit  contiguous  dsvellings,  some  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  subdivision  of  domestic  labour  might  also  be 
secured ;  and  erections  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  cooking  and 
washing,  be  made  at  the  backs  of  one  or  more  of  the  dwellings, 
at  a  small  expense.  If  men  can  but  be  brought  seriously  and 
earnestly  to  consider  how  they  can  unite  their  talents,  experience, 
and  pecuniary  resources,  for  the  attainment  of  advantages  in  which 
each  should  equitably  participate,  they  will  most  assuredly  succeed 
in  improving  their  condition  ;  and  if  by  any  economical  arrange- 
ments, the  earnings  of  the  individuals  in  {question  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  articles  of  consumption  than  is  to  Ijo 
obtiiiued  outheplau  of  each  individual  catering  for  his  own  family, 
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\he  effect  will  be  the  same  as  Avoiikl  follow  an  increase  of  wages  of 
•a  decrease  of  tiixes. 

If  once  we  unite  in  such  laudable  pursuits,  we  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  benevolent  individuals,  possessed  of  capitalj 
will  readily  step  forward  to  aid  us  with  Loans;  and  we  have  as 
little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to  pay  the  interest 
punctually,  —  but  also  rapidly  to  liquidate  the  principal,  by  instal- 
ments. 

The  higher  classes  of  society  are  indeed  fully  alive  to  the  danger 
■wbiith  threatens  the  whole  social  fabric,  from  discontents,  the  legiti- 
iH^te  offspring  of  deep-rooted  and  powerful  causes.  We  do  not 
complain  without  good  reason.  Whether  the  ills  we  endure  are 
capable  of  being  materially  alleviated,  by  political  changes,  we 
leave  to  be  determined  by  such  persons  as  make  politics  their  chiei* 
study.  Those  who  are  coTiseientiously,  and  wisely  endeavouring 
to  obtain  tlie  redress  of  public  grievances,  have  our  best  wishes  for 
their  success,  be  they  of  what  party  they  may. 

We  recognize  with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude,  the  growing 
disposition  of  Statesmen  to  promote  the  general  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  among  the  people.  The  fears  which,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  were  entertained  as  to  the  consequences  of  universal  educa- 
tioa,  have  now  well  nigh  vanished.  To  such  as  still  harbour  fears 
of  this  nature,  we  would  address  the  following  Remarks,  which  aire 
borrowed  from  an  eloquent  periodical  writer  :  —  "  That  knowledge 
and  talent,  when  they  are  once  generally  diffused,  will  not  easily 
submit  to  be  overborne  by  imbecility,  is  no  doubt  quite  imaginable, 
and  altogether  within  the  sphere  of  reasonable  anticipation  ;  but  if 
this  be  the  import  of  the  objection,  we  can  see  no  great  force  in  it, 
nor  do  we  descry  in  the  developement  of  intellect,  and  the  conse- 
quent sober  and  steady  assertion  of  its  rights,  any  presage  whatever 
of  public  disorders.  The  natural  and  becoming  change  so  fearfully 
anticipated,  will,  if  it  should  ever  take  place,  be  effected  in  tran- 
quillity, and  without  violence  and  suffering;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
genuine  talent  to  maintain  its  onward  way  without  annoyance  to 
any  thing  around,  and  to  displace  fatuity  by  the  mere  impulse  of 
its  own  silent  and  sober  might.  The  violence,  distraction,  and 
wide  spread  suffering,  which  have  attended  all  the  great  political 
changes  by  which  the  world  has  been  hitherto  afflicted,  have  gene- 
rally had  their  origin  in  a  combination  and  an  eflbrt  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  which  is  supposed  in  the  present  instance ;  and  may- 
be fairly  traced,  not  to  the  vindication  of  claims  really  superior,  but 
to  the  urging  of  pretensions  which  Reason  and  Natuic  never  would 
recognize;  —  to  the  usurping  arrogance  of  vulgar  understandings, 
and  depraved  hearts  ;  —  to  the  restless  desire  of  ascendency  in  those 
who,  having  none  of  the  legitimate  weapons  of  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual collision,  have  forcibly  called  to  their  aid  all  tlie  scandalous 
contrivances  and  ignoble  resources  of  an  atrocious  ambition. 

"  We  can  discover  no  real  ground  of  alarm  in  the  prospect,  that, 
by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  much  slumbering 
talent  wjjl  be  adled  into  action,  and  a  much  wider  range  of  brilliant 
generous  competition  be  opened  up  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
J  f  indeed  the  change  were  to  be  the  work  of  Violence  and  Carnagej 
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tve  should  wisli,  evcM  to  the  most  incompetent,  a  perpetuity  of  their 
mysterious  elevation ;  for  we  know  not  wliat  purer  effulgence  of 
the  sky  can  compensate  the  horrors  of  the  storm  by  which  the  evil 
genius  of  ambition  has.  in  all  past  times,  essn3ed  the  purification  o£ 
the  political  horizon  :  but  the  only  change  which  the  objfMtion  sup- 
poses, an; I  which  we  have  in  view  at  present,  is  that  which  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  still  small  voice  of  Reason,  —  which  is  essentially 
gradual  and  circumspect  in  its  progress. 

"  A  ])eo])le  sunk  in  the  very  depths  of  ignorance,  present  the 
choicest  (ield  for  the  orgies  and  the  triun:phs  of  oil  sorts  of  impo- 
sition, as  the  black  and  barren  solitude  is  the  native  region  for  the 
sorcery  of  the  demons  that  preside  over  tlie  crimes  and  urge  the 
destiny  of  mortals.  The  spirit  of  Knowledge  is  averse  to  violence, 
not  only  because  it  abhors  its  forms,  bat  because  it  distrusts  its  re- 
medial efficacy  ;  and  tlic  more  profuse  the  light  that  is  shed  upon 
tlie  people,  the  more  will  their  reluctance  to  all  sudden  and  audacious 
innovation  be  increased.  As  in  times  past,  popular  ignorance  has 
l>een  the  most  copious  source  of  ]K>litical  troubles,  so  the  surest 
guarantee  which  society  can  ac(|uiie  against  their  repetition,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  intellectual  culture  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
people."  * 

Extensive  as  is  the  field  of  enquiry  which  we  have  had  to  tra- 
verse, we  fear  it  may  be  thouglit  that  we  have  somewhat  exceeded 
the  limits  of  our  province.  If  in  the  course  of  this  Report  we 
have  touched  upon  some  points,  regarding  which  persons  in  our 
station  may  be  deemed  incompetent  to  offer  an  opinion,  the  best 
apology  we  can  offer  is,  that  our  connection  Vvith  the  Proiis  neces- 
sarily brings  us  acquainted  (however  superficially)  with  most  of 
the  questions  which  are  agitated  in  the  literary  world. 

We  are  not  aware  thrit  any  observation  has  escaped  us  tliat  can 
justly  offend  any  class  of  men.  Our  object  is,  not  only  to  point 
out  to  the  working  classes  in  general  hov/  they  mav  ameliorate 
their  present  abject  cendition,  — but  also  to  conciliate  the  good-will 
of  those  otiiav  jvleuvbers  of  the  community,  of  every  rank  and  sta- 
tion, who,  touched  with  sjviipathy  for  the  distresses  prevalent 
in  society,  are  ever  ready  to  devote  both  tlicir  talents  and  their 
property  to  tlie  grand  object  ctf  alleviating  the  miseries,  enlighten- 
ing the  minds,  and  elevatingthe  moral  character  of  the  people. 

We  are  confident  that  nothing  in  tl^e  theory  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution stands  opposed  to  the  free  and  full  exertion  of  our  faculties 
in  the  mode,  and  for  the  purposes  which  we  have  pointed  out ; 
lior  can  we  harbour  the  slightest  suspicion  that  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Legislature  will  be  disposed  to  cast  any  impediments 
or  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  body  of  men  who  wish  to  try.  Whe- 
ther, by  reducing  to  practice  the  lessons  of  Prudence,  Economy, 
and  Brotherly  Love,  which  Reason  and  Religion  enjoin,  it  ma}'  not 
be  practicable  for  them  to  attain  to  that  happy  state  of  independ- 
ence and  progressive  prosperity  to  which  all  aspire,  but  which  ap- 
petu-s  to  be  wholly  beyond  their  reach,  so  lono[  as  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  act  upon  the  present  selfish,  imsocial  system  } 

*  E<liub'jr{jli  Montlily  Roviev- ,   Sept.  IS-'i'. 
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We  shall  conclude,  -with  expressing  (what  has  been  stated  rather 
incidentally  than  directly  in  the  preceding  pages)  our  decided 
opinion^,  That  it  is  not  upon  a  separate  Association  of  the  Journey- 
men Printers,  htit  upon  the  Union  of  Individuals  from  every 
Class  that  we  found  our  calculations  of  the  Advantages  wliich  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  Co-operative  System. — Most  earnestly  do  we 
recommend  that  tlie  experiment  be  tried  with  the  least  practicable 
delay. 


We  respectfully  propose,  in  the  confidence  that  the  Public 
will  not  suffer  so  laudable  a  design  as  that  which  is  developed  in 
the  preceding  pages,  to  languish  for  want  of  a  sufficient  sum  to 
erect  the  first  Dwellings  for  250  Families,  That  a  capital  of  £12,000 
be  raised,  in  £  iOO  Shares.  Any  Gentleman  to  take  as  many  Shares 
as  he  m;iy  think  proper.  The  buildings  to  remain  the  property  of 
the  Shareholders,  under  a  trust,  or  such  other  Arrangement. as  the 
Subscribers  shall  determine  at  a  General  Meeting  ;  and  the  So- 
ciet}  to  pay  a  rental  of  7-i  per  cent.  We  may  remax'k,  That  for  suc- 
ceeding Societies  in  the  Metropolis,  new  erections  will  not  always 
be  I'equired;  as,  after  the  great  advantages  of  the  Plan  have  been 
practically  demonstrated,  persons  now  occupying  contiguous 
dwellings,  Avill  of  course  avail  themselves  of  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  enabled  to  associate  in  their  present  residences. 


JLcndon,  Jamuiri/  13,  1821. 


ROBERT  HUNT, 
JAMES  SHALLARD, 
JOHN  JONES, 
GEORGE  HINDE, 
ROBERT  DEAN, 
HENRY  HETHERINGTON, 


TO  THE  COMPOSITORS  AND  PRESS!^IEN 
OF  OIFICE. 

The  Commitlee  have  judged  it  advisable  to  transmit  you 
a  Copij  of  their  Report,  previous  to  the  General  Meeting,  to 
be  heldat  Mitchell's  Assembly  Rooms,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  Monday  mcx/,  January  'i<2.d,  at 
Seven  oClock  in  the  Evening,  in  order  that  you  maxj  1)9 
enabled  to  come  to  the  Meeting  piepared  to  decide  on  the  Ques- 
tion. They  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  some  Individual  take 
an  Opportunity  of  reading  the  Report,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Whole  of  the  Persons  in  your  Ofice;  and  they  particularly  re- 
quest a  full  Attendance  at  the  General  Meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee also  request  that  you  zcill  invite  other  Persons,  though 
fiat  Printers,  to  attend  the  Meeting. 

Januan/,  18'il. 


A  New  Periodical  Work,  to  be  entitled  The  Economist, 
devoted  to  the  full  Discussion  and  Developement  of  the  Prin- 
ciples touched  upon  in  the  preceding  Report,  will  bo  com- 
menced on  the  "27 th  inst.  under  the  Conduct  of  several  Gentle- 
men thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Subject. 

The  Committee  earnestly,  though  respectfully,  recommend 
The  Economist  to  the  serious  Attention  and  Consideration 
of  the  Public  in  general,  and  of  the  Working  Classes  in  parti- 
cular. It  will  be  published  every  Saturday  Morning,  at  the 
Medallic  Cabinet,  168,  Strand.  Price  Three  Pence  per 
Number. 
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